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it ministers to their security. It accompanies them to 
Tire Hourral of Belles ettres. the altar, and their festal board. It watches over the 
ship of the merchant, though a thousand leagues inter- 
vene—over the seed of the husbandman, abandoned for 
a short season to the earth—over the studies of the stu- 
dent—the labours of the mechanie—the opinions of every 
Hon. Judge Reed, now Professor of Law in|one. None are high enough to offend it with impunity 
Dickinson College. It is a happy vindication|—none so low that it scorns to protect them. It is 
of a profession but too apt to receive undue | throned with the king, and sits in the seat of the repub. 
censure from the thoughtless, by an original |lican magistrate. But it also hovers over the couch of 
thinker, a sound lawyer, an ornament of his | the lonely, and stands sentinel at the prison, scrupulously 
profession, a Christian, scholar, and gentleman, preserving the felon in whatever rights he has not for- 
who adorns his commanding station by his | feited. The light of the laws illumes the palace and the 
learning, and who cheers the domestic and the | hovel, and surrounds the cradle and the bier. The 
social circle by his suavity and conversational ee of a law laughs fortresses to scorn, and spurns 
powers, Pennsylvania may be proud of her| the ates ments of iniquity. The power of the law 
eels F . jcrushes the power of man, and strips wealth of un- 
judiciary when the courts of the interior fur-) " : Sa Gay uy Sanat el Maha 
ish such presiding officers; and Dickinson|"'8 tees immunity. Xt is the thread of Dedalus, to 
— wr se e. be Ie . guide us through the labyrinths of cunning. It is the 
College us fortunate om pears the SETVICES | | Lear of Ithuriel, to detect falsehood and deceit. It is 
of such a jurisconsult. the faith of the martyr, to shield us from the fires of 
A Lecture, delivered before the * Equal Rights Society of persecution. It is the good man’s reliance, the wicked 

Carlisle, Pennsylvania.” By the Hon. J. Reed, Pro-| one’s dread—the bulwark of piety—the upholder of mo- 

fessor of Law in Dickinson College. rality—the guardian of right—the distributor of justice. 

There is no subject more interesting to the commu- | Its power is irresistible—its dominion indisputable. It 
nity than its laws, and the public administration of|'* above msg and around us, and within us—we cannot 
justice. And there is no subject on which there are | fly from ite protection—we cannot avert its vengeance. 
entertained more opposite opinions. The law’s delay, | Such is the law as its essence—and such it would be, if 
the law’s uncertainty —its mystification and technical. | "ne aspired to its administration but rpms pure 
ity, have been with some by-words of reproach, as far | hearts, enlarged a and cultivated minds. 
back as its history reaches; while with others, the) At over? period between the dates referred to, 
strongest terms of encomium a glowing enthusiasm | °P!nons might be cited exhibiting all sorts of contrasts, 
could supply have not been deemed extravagant. |from the most extravagant encomiums to the lowest 

Nearly a thousand years ago, Peter, of Blois, a shrewd | depths of reproach. 
archdeacon of London, represented the law, in its prac-; The subject is not and cannot be properly understood 
tical effects, “ As an inscrutable abyss—a wood full of| Without some enquiry; and hasty opinions, formed with- 
thickets—a sea without a shore—a study on which aout knowledge, are no evidence of the truth on either 
whole life may be spent for mere ambition and vain-|8id¢. The truth gencrally lies between such opposite 
glory. The study of jurisprudence (he adds) is posi- | Xtremes. 
tively immodest ; for it exposes itself for gain—all the My purpose is to present some views calculated to 
wares which it has bought by study at vanity-fair it}enable us to form opinions more understandingly and 
venally and impudently exposes for sale to the best | more correctly upon the subject. 
bidder ; as to promoting peace, it is busy in a world of} The notions that generally prevail as to what the law 
legal quibbles, about actions, and contracts, and forms,| is, must be very indefinite. 
and pleadings, and appeals, obligations, and the like,) We consider it as embraced within the designation of 
simply in order to stir up strife.” both a science and an art. So far as regards its ele. 

St. Jerome, fifteen hundred years ago, tells us he was| mentary composition, it is founded upon abstract prin. 
flogged almost to death by an angel, because he had/| ciples, moulded by human reason into a fixed system of 
given up too much time to the art of speaking. ethics, applicable to civil conduct in its widest range, 

And Chrysostom, who knew the law well, thought the}and its whole tendency is calculated to advance right 
profession so disgraceful, that he would never plead a| and suppress wrong. So far, it is strictly a science. So 
cause, even for his own relations. far as rules are concerned, for giving effect to speculative 

A striking contrast is presented by a quotation from! principles in their practical application to human con- 
one of our own distinguished jurists : duct, it is an art. 

“ The spirit of the law (he says) is all equity and jus-| Writers have considered the law, contemplating it in 
tice. In a government placed on true principles, the law! both its aspects (a science and an art) under a twofold 
is the sole sovereign of the nation. It watches over its|division—either as wriften or unwritten. The written, 
subjects in their business, in their recreations, and their | with us, embraces the constitution of the United State: ;, 
sleep, It guards their fortunes, their lives, and their| public treaties, acts of congress, the constitutiuns of t! 1e 
honours. In the broad noonday and the dark midnight| states, and the acts of their respective Jegislatur: 3s. 

NO. S—PART 1I.—JULY 31, 1838, 


JUDGE REED’S LECTURE. 


We have sought for and obtained the privi- 
lege of publishing the following lecture by the 


























These constitute a precise rule of action, put in writing 
by the law making power. But for the most part they 
refer to the operations of government, the duties of pub- 
lic functionaries, and the mere machinery by which the 
laws exert their power. 

But the unlimited and illimitable range of our rights, 
relating to our ewn persons as individuals, to our per- 
sons as members of suciety, in the enjoyment of our life, 
limbs, health, reputation—our consciences, opinions, and 
of speech—embracing also our personal, civil, and politi- 
cal liberty, and the rights of acquiring, possessing, en- 
joying and transferring property, the rights of trade and 
of commerce, contracts and dealings in the infinitude of 
their combinations and varieties, I say, this illimitable 
range of rights, with the privileges and responsibilities, 
duties and incidents pertaining to each, including the 
correlative wrongs that may be offered to such rights, 
with the means of redress and prevention—these are 
not found, to any considerable extent, in any written 
code of laws, but are left, and of necessity must be left, 
to the operation of the unwriilen law, or what is better 
known by the name of “ the common law.” 

Who could define in writing, and in advance, the 
infinitude of men’s dealings and transactions? Who 
could foresee the endless workings of cunningly devised 
schemes in the numberless objects and speculations that 
employ the million of our citizens ?—the endless variety 
of contracts and torts arising out of the complicated 
and diversified transactions of men; the schemes of com- 
mercial, agricultural, and mechanical enterprise; the 
conflicts of jarring interests, and effurts of competition ; 
the conflicts and differences growing out of the inordi- 
nate cupidity of men; the dangerous array of passions, 
infirmities, and fraud ; the imperfections of human lan- 
guage, imbecility of intellect ; the uncertainty of com- 
ing events; the acquisition of property, and its various 
» 10des of transmission from hand to hand ; the difficulty 
of honest men comprehending each other’s views, and 
designating with precision their intentions; and the still 
greater difficulty superadded by the secret designs of 
dishonest men ;—these causes, diversified by the magic 
power of combination, lead the people of an active, en- 
terprising, and populous state to litigation and contro. 
versies beyond the power of human computativn. In- 
juries that may be offered to such rights, ead growing 
out of these conflicts, must be alike infipite. 

How idle and presumptuous would it be in weak, 
short-sighted man, even clad in the assumed wisdom of 
legislative magnificence, to attempt 10 prescribe a scheme 
of written laws that would bound, control, and regulate 
such unlimited expanse? It never has been done, and 
certainly never will be done by the exercise of any hu- 
man skill. 

It must be left to the common law, an enlarged and 
enlightened system of jurisprudence, co-extensive in its 
principles and appliances with the uttermost bounds of 
rights and wrongs, to systematise the ever-varying sub- 
jects, and by the operation of general principles and a 
proper classification, to render it practicable and easy 
to deduce particular rules foneach particular case; not 
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arbitrary or discretionary rules, but logical consequences 
flowing from efficient causes. The common law alone 
is competent to this purpose. It consists in principles, 
not in definite rules. These principles are true and im- 
mutable: they are co-extensive with the human mind 
and human conduct. 

We have a moral law. That law, like the municipal, 
is based on elementary principles. It is as certain, im- 
mutable, and as well known, as any other branch of 
human science. It is emphatically the science of cause 
and effect. Wo have no written code, nor could we 
have one prescribing all men’s mora! duties and obliga- 
tions, public and private, in thought, word, and deed. 
We have no written law in chemistry, ruling the affini- 
ties of matter; in philosophy we have no statutes for 
conducting and arranging mechanical powers in over- 
coming resistances; in vegetable and animal life we 
have no written code cf physical laws by which we dis- 
cover how the different organs perform their various 
functions. Through the whole extent of moral and phy- 
sical science mankind is presented, by a bountiful Crea- 
tor, with certain indications and signs connected with 
both matter and mind, in endless varieties and combina- 
tions, as materials for mental employment and research. 
These indications and signs point to the existence of” 
abstract principles, as causes which produce certain 
effects. We are also gifted with minds endowed with 
appropriate capacities to trace, resolve, and combine 
these principles, and from such signs and indications 
given to draw conclusions and trace results so far as our 
purposes require. 

In reference to judicial science, by the aid of reason, 
conscience, and revelation, we may ascertain and know 
the principles applicable to human conduct, and, as far 
as human intellect can go, work them into a system by 
logical arrangement and classification, as uniform, de- 
finite, and certain, as in any other department of ab- 
stract knowledge. The principles of right and wrong 
are always the same, in all times and places. If men’s 
transactions become infinitely various, the principles of 
right and wrong follow in a corresponding extent. But 
as no human skill can prescribe a distinct rule for each 
individual right, or for vach separate wrong a remedy, 
the law assumes its distinctive character, in classifying 
rights, and giving to each class a fixed character and 
precise extent. When it has defined and classified the 
rights, it defines and classifies the correlative wrongs or 
injuries, and for each class of injuries it appoints an 
appropriate means of redress, 

Rules of law must depend upon the peculiar facts in 
each particular case. It must be characteristic, there- 
fore, of the system, that the law will accommodate itse).f 
to every change of circumstances, to the exigencies of 
the people to which it is tu be applied. As these cir-- 
cumstances, exigences, and conveniences are constan}ly 
and imperceptibly changing—not a change but an ac- 
commodation—a corresponding adaptation in the lw 
must take. place. 

The science, then, of the law consists in a knowledge of 
its principles; and the art, in the rules for applying them 
to practical purposes, These principles being true atid 
immutable, and the rules for their application being fixed 
and certain, if we know the principles, however the facts 
and circumstances may vary, we can always deduce thie 
proper rule of action. It is because the principles are 
true and immutable, that, the parts being changed the 
rule of law will be different. Ifa principle is true, you 
mane deduce the same rule from a contrary state of 

cts. 

‘The law is then a science, fixed upon the immutable 
principles of justice, with the ordinary indications and 
signs from which a well-balanced mind may arrive at 
certainty, as absolute and positive as in the investigation 
of any other science, moral or physical. 

In the artificial branch of the system, which consists 
in the means of applying principles to practical cases, 
there must necesearily be established many arbitrary 
rules. One mode might answer the purpose as well as 
another, but the common law requires uniformity and 


certainty. What is law for one man, under the same 
circumstances, must be law for any other. And in this 
it ouly consults our safety and convenience. The sys- 
tem of means is as well settled by the law as the princi- 
ples upon which such means are to be employed. And 
it is out of this branch of the law, perhaps, that most of 
the popular discontent, evinced from time to time, has 
arisen ; and there is no part of the scheme more easily 
and triumphantly defended. There is only a choice of 
two methods presented : one, a fixed, uniform, and cer- 
tain plan, established by immemorial usage, under the 
supervision and authority of able judges, holding their 
offices by an independent tenure, placed by their official 
station beyond the reach of temptation, aided by learned 
counsellors, employed on either side to detect errors and 
to watch each other and the court, whose whole life and 
business are devoted to study and research; a system 
established in public, accurately defined in the adjudica- 
tions of courts, and recorded in books of practice; made 
with a view to safety, convenience, and despatch of 
business; a plan that hus been in process of completion 
and maturity for a thousand years, being capable of be- 
ing known in advance by every one, and being known, 
the parties having a right to have it complied with ;— 
such is the one alternative. 

The other must rest in the discretion of the court 
appointed to administer the law: not fixed and certain, 
but capable of being modified as exigencies may seem 
to require. This latter plan sometimes recommends 
itself under the supposition that arbitrary, unbending 
rules work injustice from their inflexibility, and that 
each case presented for adjudication must have some 
peculiarities belonging exclusively to itself, demanding 
an exercise of peculiar discretion to meet the ends of 
justice. If all judges were capable, and honest, and 
patient of labour, arbitrary discretion might safely take 
the place of all law. And if men were all honest, and 
capable of conducting their business with precision, and 
were habitually accustomed to do so, there would be no 
need of either courts or juries, or of any system of law. 

But we are discussing the subject in reference toa 
perverse, wicked generation of men, who are neither 
able nor willing to transact their business with preci- 
sion, and who are full of infirmities and imperfections; 
and, withal, not overstocked with honesty. As the world 
is, and ever has been, arbitrary discretion in a public 
functionary is extremely dangerous. It is but another 
name for despotism; and judicial despotism, judging 
from history, of all others is the most horrible. But the 
objection against unyielding rules, an unbending sys- 
tem, is founded in error: for we have already seen that 
the rule of law always bends with circumstances, so as 
to correspond with every change of facts. 

The theory is wrong, and the practice is worse, that 
unites in the same person the law-making and the judi- 
cial powers. To be either safe or convenient, they must 
be kept separate and distinct. But if a court could cun- 
stitute a discretionary rule or vary a fixed practice to 
suit a particular case, or a particular person, under the 
pretence of hardship or the better attainment of justice, 
it would be a joint exercise of legislation and judicial 
powers; and excuses would never be wanting, where a 
particular object was to be served, to prostitute power 
to the subversion of right. 

But supposing these elementary principles of right 
and wrong to exist in nature, and man to be endowed 
with capacity to know and apply them, how would a 
system of unwritten law grow up to this unlimited ex. 
tent, filling all time and space? It would not be other. 
wise! No association of men or community, however 
organised, could exist for any purpose, without a system 
of common law growing up among them; wherever men 
have intercourse with each other there will be rights, 
and wherever there are rights there will be wrongs, and 
where there are wrongs redress will be demanded. What 





one does, under like circumstances, another may do, and 
what all do will soon constitute a usage, and usage, 
among all men, is admitted as of authority. 

There is a system of common law in every family— 


in every workshop—in every place where men are ac- 
eustomed to meet, and in all business they are accus- 
tomed to transact? Why do you enswer when interro- 
gated? Why answer respectfully? Why in dress and 
appearance so much alike? Why occupy a seat in one 
side of the hall or in another? By what right are you 
at your own option in motion o: at rest? Why entitled 
to enjoy the light, and heat, and air? Why do you rest 
upon the assurances of each other? Upon what autho~ 
rity does each claim his own property, and the right to 
use or dispose of it? Why claim an exclusive right to 
property at all? Enquiries of this sort might.be inde- 
finitely extended, and the answers would all indicate the 
existence and influence of customary or unwritten law. 

If a colony of strangers were to be cast together on 
some island, with different views, habits, and languages, 
a code of laws founded on usage would begin to spring 
up among them from their first interview; and this 
would extend with their increase ix numbers, wealth, 
traffic, and business; and it would entinue to extend, 
and keep pace with their advancement to any possible 
extent. Rights would increase by combination in new 
and extended relations; corresponding wrongs would 
multiply in the infractions of such rights; protection 
and redress would be required for their common safety 
and convenience ; rules and regulations would suggest 
themselves, and be tacitly adopted. When the colony 
would increase in population and wealth, an agency 
would be required to give effect to these usages and cus- 
toms, in preventing injuries and administering redress. 
This would give rise to a judiciary system, and when the 
usages would be multiplied so as to become complicated, 
a distinct profession would be required to expound them. 
And this is the exact history of the rise and progress of 
the common law. We can trace back its origin to the 
Greeks—its transit to the Romans, the Saxons, the Bri- 
tons, the Normans—and down through our English an- 
cestors. For a period of two thousand years, are there 
traces of many of the usages, maxims, and laws, which 
have grown and ripened into the system we now find in 
use among us. 

We call it unwritten law. By that we only mean that 
it never was written down as a rule of action by any 
law-making power. It is not meant that it is traditional 
or handed down merely by word of mouth. The objec- 
tion is not now that it is unwritten, but that it is thrown 
into some confusion and uncertainty by over-much writ- 
ing. Though it is nowhere written as @ rule by any 
law-making power, we have innumerable evidences of it 
in the reports of adjudged cases in England for a period 
of five hundred years, in books of reports in our own 
state, and in most of our sister states—besides an im 
mense number of commentaries, institutes, abri¢gments, 
compilations, and treatises, amounting in the whole to 
several thousand volumes. These books do not present 
the abstract rules of law as positive enactments, but 
they are received as evidence of what the law is. No 
human science was ever so belaboured as that of the 
law. Men educated and trained for the profession, em- 
ployed and paid by the public, acting under the pressure 
of high responsibilities, working professedly for posterity 
as well as for the generation then present, aided in their 
labours by learned counsellors whose whole lives are de- 
voted to investigation and research ; men so employed, 
eentury after century, upon any given subject, must pro- 
duce results co-extensive with the limits of human in- 
telligence. 

These are some of the principles upon which the sys- 
tem is founded, and some of the means employed to bring 
it to maturity ; and yet in the mouths of many the whole 
is a by-word of reproach. 

If the system is not perfect, it is because man is not 
perfect. Further means could not well be added. What 
rational man would lvok for entire perfection in the prac- 
tical operations of a system so vastly extensive, so ne- 
cessarily complicat.d ; resting, as it must do, upon the 
frail powers of human intelligence ? 

The uncertainty and delay are not in the imperfection 





of the /aw, but in the difficulty of ascertaining facts. As 
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the facts vary, so must vary the rule of law. How are 
the facts to be ascertained? In a tedious, complicated 
investigation, gathered at best from uncertain, frequently 
from corrupt sources ; involved in all the obscurity that 
interest and deception can devise, or human infirmities 
and imperfections can impose ; how is frail, short-siglited 
man to force the truth to appear? The philosophy of 
evidence has been thoroughly searched, and the best 
practical rules for eliciting the truth applied; and per- 
haps go much as man can do has been done, but the 
subject is beyond the scope and power of huinan skill. 
Facts may be perverted, discoloured, concealed, misre- 
presented, unknown ; how then shall we apply the law ? 
The apprehension of facts, of evidence, is different in 
different minds; hence, upon apparently the same facts, 
judges will seem to differ in delivering the law. And it 
would be strange indeed if law-books did not abound in 
at least seemingly contradictory decisions. But this 
does not justly establish the uncertainty of the law. 
There may be found erroneous decisions reported, mis- 
conceptions of the law, but the error proceeds not from 
any variance or conflict in the controlling principles, but 
from the amount of capacity employed in the investiga- 
tion. The defect is in the man, not in the science. 

There is no employment in which the efforts of man. 
kind are engaged in reference to the affairs of men, 
more thickly beset with unavoidable difficulties, than 
the public administration of the law; none requiring a 
higher order of intellectual powers. If the course of the 
commun law is defective, it bears but the badge incident 
to every thing human. What is perfect? But with all 
its defects, will any of you point to any country at any 
time, past or present, to be found in history, or within 
your personal knowledge, where a better system has 
existed, or does now exist? Or can any of you point 
to any Utopian scheme which has obtained the approba- 
tion of any respectable portion of the community, as 
likely to operate with less uncertainty, or less delay ? 

Complaints uf a practical system impart a condemna- 
tion, upon comparison of it with some other. The sug- 
gestion of a better expedient should precede such con. 
demnation. I challenge the substitute. Until one is 
offered, complaints, reproaches, and condemnation should 
be suspended. 


—>— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Letters from Palmyra. Probus.—A corre- 
spondent who expresses herself strongly in 
favour of the Letters from Palmyra, otherwise 
called in the second edition Zenobia, and of 
Probus, or Letters from Rome, the sequel to 
the Palmyra letters, just published, is desirous 
of ascertaining who is the author, and asks 
our opinion of these works. Henry Ware is 
the author, and we believe we are right in 
stating that he is a unitarian preacher. We 
have watched the progress of the great popu- 
larity of the Letters from Palmyra, curious to 
see how rapidly they have made their way in 
public opinion without the aid of any puffing 
whatever—another evidence, if any were want- 
ing, that, fora good thing, newspaper notoriety 
is entirely unnecessary to give it success; con- 
versation will transmit the merits of a book or 
a public benefit quite as well, and with far 
greater effect, than the worn-out system in use 
by quackery. 

The Letters from Palmyra are pronounced 
by some the best historical romance of the kind 
extant; much as we like them, we cannot 
think quite so highly of them; in the fictitious 
parts the author has not violated probability so 
glaringly as is customary when scenes and dates 
so remote are to be portrayed, but he has failed 
probably in delineating the character of Queen 
Zenobia, and very frequently the style of Lu- 





cius Piso, the letter-writer of the two works, 
and the conversations he puts into the mouths 
of others are prosy and tedious; there are also 
defects in the purity of the Fnglish used, though 
generally this fault cannot be urged, but the 
contrary. In good taste and the gradual deve- 
lopment of the plot the author has been suc- 
cessful, eminently so. 

Lucius Piso, a noble Roman, living in the 
time of the Emperor Aurelian, has friends, 
Gracchus and his daughter Fausta, residing at 
Palmyra, (long called Tadmor in the desert, 
where was discovered in the last century the 
splendid ruins of the temple of the sun, &c.) 
Palmyra is in the zenith of its fame, and Zeno- 
bia the queen, not only of the East, but of all 
hearts. Piso having had a brother, Calpurnius, 
captured and retained a prisoner in Persia, re- 
pairs to the house of his friends Gracchus and 
Fausta at Palmyra, as nearer the scene of his 
brother’s captivity than Rome, and in virtue of 
his noble descent and the friendship existing 
between Fausta and Zenobia, he is introduced 
to the queen and the court circle. Having de- 
spatched a scout to Ecbatana to procure the 
release of his brother, he mixes in the society 
of the capital, depicts in his letters home the 
characters of the great personages, and makes 
familiar observations on the city and the peo- 
ple; the author here has endeavoured to keep 
as closely as possible to the probable and au- 
thentic ; he has studied history to good pur- 
pose, and has supplied the deficiencies by the 
aid of a fertile and graceful imagination. 

Piso falls in love with Julia, the beautiful 
and accomplished daughter of Zenobia, and a 
most consistent and captivating character ; both 
have some leaning to Christianity, a topic then 
exciting much interest; this opens to the au- 
thor a field of discussion and observation, which 
is enlarged upon in the letters from Rome. 

Calpurnius, the lost brother, is brought from 
Persia by the cunning of another good charac- 
ter, Isaac, the Jew. Julia is :efused to Piso by 
Zenobia, for state reasons of policy and ambi- 
tion, she being designed for the wife of Hor- 
misdas, heir to the throne of Persia. A rumour 
reaches Palmyra that the emperor of Rome, 
Aurelian, has designs of conquest, and is 
threatening Zenobia; ambassadors arrive, and 
their terms are rejected ; Aurelian appears be- 
fore the walls, and the queen and Calpurnius, 
the latter now betrothed to Fausta, with Longi- 
nus and other counsellors, employ all their 
energies to save the city, but in vain; reduced 
to the last extremity, after performing feats of 
valour, Zenobia attempts to seek in person suc- 
cour from Persia, but is taken by the Romans, 
and Palmyra surrenders; she is carried captive 
to Rome, together with all the riches of the 
Palmyrenes; is treated with respect by the em- 
peror, and her daughter Livia becomes the wife 
of Aurelian; Julia is the prize of Lucius Piso, 
and Fausta of Calpurnius; Longinus is behead- 
ed, us history relates. Thus the reader peruses 
in a romance historical truths, and is prepared 
for the sequel in the two volumes entitled, 
* Probus, or Letters from Rome,” devoted to 
the topic of the spread of Christianity. Piso 
and Julia embrace the new religion, and Aure- 
lian becomes the fanatic persecutor of the sect. 
Probus, the great preacher, by his street ora- 
tions, creates a strong party, which Aurelian 
determines under the influence of the high- 
priest to eradicate by the ordeal of the rack and 








death. The Christians prefer suffering to aban- 


doning their faith, and we have vivid and appal- 
ling accounts of the daily imprisonment, punish- 
ment, and death of the followers of the cross. 
In these volumes we meet with the principal 
discussions respecting the value and paramount 
importance of our religion, and probably for 
the romance reader these are too long, but they 
are forcible and convincing. We prefer Mr. 
Lockhart’s * Valerius’? to Probus, taken as a 
historical romance, but it will not compare with 
Probus in the character of its religious discus- 
sions. 

Both these works will make a permanent im- 
pression, and redound to the lasting honour of 
the author, who by the Letters from Palmyra 
alone has created for himself a name in the 
literary republic which cannot soon perish. It 
is not often that time permits us to peruse such 
works for our own pleasure, but we have read 
these four volumes, the two first especially, 
with unflagging interest, and take pleasure in 
commending them to further circulation. One of 
their beauties is the clear manner in which the 
actors introduced are placed before the mind’s 
eye; another is the novel historical era portray- 
ed; and a third the simplicity of the whole plot, 
which is nevertheless wrought up with a clear- 
ness and ever advancing interest, constantly 
developing new and grand scenery and events. 
It were useless to dwell critically further upon 
these works ; their perusal is necessary to those 
who mix in conversational society, and we shall 
he gratified if this imperfect notice should lead 
any of our friends to procure them; in saying 
thus much we seek only the gratification of our 
subscribers, by speaking the sentiments of a 
large mass of readers who have been pleased 
with these volumes; it is our duty and pleasure 
to convey to the interior a knowledge of what 
is successful and popular in literature ; the re- 
cent publication of the Letters from Rome 
affords us an opportunity to effect this. 

Prison Discipline. —We regret exceedingly to 
find that there are still some persons in America 
who continue to uphold the old system of prison 
discipline, by which the prisoners are thrown 
in contact with each other under monitors and 
kcepers, endeavouring to enforce what is erro- 
neously called “the silent system.” We fear 
there is a rooted prejudice in this matter, that 
is determined not to be convinced by facts. 
The plan of separate confinement, so eminently 
successful in Pennsylvania, is the admiration of 
Europe, where it is beginning to be adopted, 
and is highly approved. One of the very first 
objects which an educated foreigner enquires 
after is the Pennsylvania prisons, and we have 
never known an intelligent one, who, after 
careful examination of the two plans, has not 
expressed his unqualified preference for sepa- 
rate confinement, with the unhesitating addi- 
tion, that our plan is a great advance upon that 
of Europe. 

Prisoners in too many places are considered 
in the light of stupid and wicked vagabonds, 
who may be incarcerated and forgotten; and 
forgotten they are, except by those whose duty 
it is to look after them. In how many coun- 
ties does there exist a prison discipline society 
that is useful; where will you look for that 
humane policy which teaches females of wealth 
and talent that the most useful task they can 
undertake is to reform and comfort the wicked ? 
We send missions to the farthest extremities of 
the earth, when there are heathen without gos- 
pel instruction in every county jail. 
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We have been led to reflect again on this inte- 
resting topic by reading the powerful appeal ad- 
dressed to the right honourable the secretary of 
state for the English bome department, by Wil- 
liam Crawford and Whitworth Russell, Esqs., in 
which the strongest arguments are used to en- 
deavour to change the custom of the indiscri- 
minate mixture of prisons still practised in 
most parts of Great Britain, shall we not say it, 
to her great disgrace. They state that in the 
prison of Coldbath Fields, in which the so 
called silent system prevails in its greatest per- 
fection, there were in 1835 no less than 5,138 
punishments “ for talking and swearing.” If it 
fails in such a model prison, what must be the 
working of the plan in other places where more 
careless or less judicious persons are invested 
with power. It is under this system that the 
acquaintance of rogues are formed, to be ripen- 
ed into friendship in crime as soon as they are 
discharged—an argument which there is no ne- 
cessity at this day to enforce. 

The application of the silent system to the 
untried will be found, on investigation, to be 
still less tenable than for those known to be 
guilty. Safe custody is the sole object of 
imprisonment before trial, nor has society a 
right to embitter that imprisonment by circum- 
stances which unnecessarily aggravate the loss 
of liberty, and annex severities not contem- 
plated by law. Such prisoner is not only en- 
titled to pure air, wholesome and suflicient 
food, protection from cold, opportunities for 
exercise, and whatever may be necessary for 
the preservation of his health; he is not only 
entitled to consult with his legal adviser,.com- 
municate with his friends, and receive other 
reasonable indulgences; but he is entitled to 
claim exemption from the society of those 
whose company is calculated to injure his mo- 
rals, outrage his feelings, aud debase his cha- 
racter. ‘These have in some measute been 
attended to, but we do not hesitate to affirm 
that the great moral evils of imprisonment re- 
main to this day in vigorous operation. The 
person committed for trial whom the laws pre- 
sume to be innocent, is even at this enlightened 
day, both in Europe and America, compelled 
to associate with delinquents of various degrees 
of criminality, and too often to pass his nights 
as well as days in close contact with the profli- 
gate and depraved. Deep and permanent in- 
jury must very often be the result; there is 
no alternative between separation and contami- 
nation. 

The mission sent to this country by the Prus- 
sian government, who instructed the benevolent 
and judicious Dr. Julius, in 1835, to inspect the 
prisons of America, has reported that the silent. 
system is founded on mistaken principles, and 
is injurious in its effects; that separation can 
be enforced with perfect safety to the prisoner’s 
mind and health; and that it is the only disci- 
pline by which jails can be rendered instru- 
mental to deter, correct and reclaim. This 
testimony is of great value, as he came here 
opposed to it, and his professional eminence is 
well known. 

On the subject of untried prisoners, there 
are many offences that are not bailable, and 
there are thousands of industrious and valua- 
ble members of the community who, on being 
charged with crime, have no alternative but 
to go to prison. 
are not bailable, the most wealthy are not se- 
cure, fora single hour, from experiencing in 
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their own persons many of the evils here point- 
ed out; if any are disposed to treat the subject 
with levity or indifference, we would remind 
such persons, in the language of Sir Michael 
Foster, that “ No rank or condition of life, no 
uprightness of heart, no prudence or circum- 
spection of conduct, should teach any man to 
conclude that he may not, one day or other, be 
deeply interested in these researches.” 

The prison discipline society have reprinted 
the arguinents of Mr. Crawford, himself a com- 
missioner from Great Britain to America to in- 
vestigate the subject, in a veat pamphlet. We 
wish that it could be placed in possession of 
every thinking individual in this country. 

The Coronation. Sir E. L. Bulwer.—The 
steam ship Royal William brings us few literary 
novelties, and but a portion of our regular jour. 
nals. The Coronation of Queen Victoria is the 
great theme of the periodicals. We notice that 
among the baronets created is the name of E. 
L. Bulwer, the novelist, who is now Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer! 

Miss Landon, known to fame as L. E. L., 
embarked with her husband, Mr. M‘Lean, for 
South Africa on the 2d of July. 

Warrenton Springs.—This delightful water- 
ing place is opened this year, we perceive, with 
additional claims, if that be possible, to public 
notice. ‘The situation of these springs, is pe- 
culiarly convenient and desirable. The coun- 
try around is bold hill and dale—the air of 
remarkable salubrity—the waters beneficial. 

‘The arrangements of the whole establishment 
are unsurpassed. Every guest finds his wants 
supplied as soon as expressed, and scarcely 
feels the absence of home comforts. When 
we visited the springs last scason,“about six 
hundred people sat down to the same table, yet 
no confusion, no bustle: the servants keew 
their duties and performed them. All being 
under the same roof, the company become as 
one family. ‘The urbanity and generous frank- 
ness of the South leavens the whole mass, and 
repels most effectually any indication of lower- 
ing the social thermometer by ill-timed formalli- 
ty. Act the gentleman, and you are sure to be 
treated as such. We have never visited a place 
of public resort where the tout ensemble was so 
satisfactory. 

Warrenton is situated about forty miles from 
the city of Washington, whence a stage leaves 
daily. ‘The access is easy, and to those who 
would avoid the contact of village impertinence 
consequent on such vicinage, aud to the invalid 
who cannot bear tg influence of the ocean air, 
we unhesitatingly recommend, on our own ex- 
perience, the White Sulphur Springs of Fau- 
quier County, Virginia. 

Sheridan.—Richard Brinsley Sheridan gave almost no 
promise in his childhood of those splendid talents by 
which he was afterwards distinguished. When about 
seven years of age, he was committed, along with his 
brother, to the care of Mr. Samuel Whyte, who, with 
these two boys, commenced an academy which after- 
wards became celebrated. When Mrs. Sheridan took 
the boys tu the house of Mr. Whyte, she adverted to the 
necessity of patience in the arduous profession which he 
had embraced ; adding, “ These boys will be your tutors 
in that respect; I have hitherto been their only in- 
structor, and they have sufficiently exercised mine; for 
two such impenetrable dunces I never met with.” 

It was the illustrious Samuel Parr, who, when under 
twenty years of age, and an under-master at Harrow 
school, first discovered the latent genius of Sheridan, 
and by judicious cultivation ripened it into maturity. 


Gold.—The medical properties of gold have lately oc- 
cupied the attention of M. Legrand; and he is of opinion 


that this metal, reduced to an impalpable powder, that 
its metallic oxydes, and that the perchloruret of gold 
and sodium, possess in a very high degree the property 
of restoring vital strength, and of increasing the activity 
of the organs of digestion and nourishment. 


I am cent to the ant to learn industry, to the dove 
to learn innocency ; to the serpent to learn wisdom ; 
and why not to the robin redbreast, who chants it as 
cheerfully in winter as ia summer, to learn equanimity 
and patience.— Warwick. 


Inquietudes of mind cannot be prevented without first 
eradicating al] our inclinations and passions, the winds 
and tides that preserve the great ocean of human life 
from perpetual stagnation.—Jenyns. 


Truth and reason are common to every one, and are 
no more his who spake them first, than his who speaks 
them after.— Montaigne. 


THE INFANT’S DREAM. 


Oh! cradle me on thy knee, ma’ma, 
And sing me the holy strain 
That soothed me last, as you fondly prest 
My glowing cheek to your soft white breast, 
For | saw a scene when I slumbered last 
That I fain would see again. 


And smile as you then did smile, ma’ma, 
And weep as you then did weep; 

Then fix on me thy glistening eye, 

And gaze, and gaze, till the tear be dry ; 

Then rock me gently, and sing and sigh, 
Till you luli me fast asleep. 


For I dreamed a heavenly dream, ma’ma, 
While slumbering on thy knee, 

And J lived in a land where forms divine 

In kingdoms of glory eternally shine, 

And the world I'd give, if the world were mine, 
Again that land to see. 


I fancied we roamed in a wood, ma’ma, 
And we rested us under a bough ; 
Then near me a butterfly flaunted in pride, 
And I chased it away through the forest wide, 
And the night came on, and I lost my guide, 
And I knew not what to do. 


My heart grew sick wiih fear, ma’ma, 
And I loudly wept for thee; 
But a white-robed maiden appeared in the air, 
And she flung back the curls of her golden hair, 
And she kissed me softly ere 1 was aware, 
Saying, “Come, pretty babe, with me!” 


My tears and fears she guiled, ma’ma, 

And she led me far away ; 
We entered the door of the dark, dark tomb; 
We passed through a long, long vault of gloom; 
Then opened our eyes on a land of bloom, 

And a sky of endless day, 


And heavenly forms were there, ma’ma, 

And lovely cherubs bright ; : 
They smiled when they saw me, but I was amazed, 
And wondering, around me I gazed and gazed; _ 
And songs I heard, and sunny beams blazed— 

All glorious in the land of light. 


But soon came a shining throng, ma’ma, 
Of white-winged babes to me ; 
Their eyes looked love, and their sweet lips smiled, 
And they marveled to meet with an earth-born child ; 
And they gloried that I from earth was exiled, 
Saying, “ Here, love, blest shalt thou be.” 


Then I mixed with the heavenly throng, ma’ma, 
With cherub and seraphim fair; 
And saw, as I roamed the regions of peace, 
The spirits which came from this world of distress, 
And there was a joy no tongue can express, 
For they knew no sorrow there. 


Now sing, for I fain would sleep, ma’ma, 
And dream as I dreamed before ; 
For sound was my slumber, and sweet was my rest, 
While my spirit in the kingdom of life was a guest— 
And the heart that has throbbed in the climes of the blest 
Can love this world no more. 


| 


REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


I> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cuslier of the bank. 





July 14,—John Orr, Mackinac, Mich. 











